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The lungs constitute the infection atrium in some types of
pneumonia, probably in many cases of tuberculosis and aspergillosis.
Many other infectious agents, especially the viruses, may enter into
the general circulation through this channel.
The genital tract is the common infection atrium in syphilis
and gonorrhea of man. Brucella abortus infection in cows frequently
involves the cotyledons arriving there via the blood stream. The
entrance of this organism through the external genitalia rarely
occurs.
Cryptogenic infections are those in which it is impossible to
determine the infection atrium. In some cases of tetanus, for
example, careful search fails to reveal the channel through which
the organism reaches the deeper tissues where toxin is liberated.
The path by which the organism enters the body of the host
usually determines the type of infection which results. As a general
rule, microorganisms show a marked specificity, or affinity, for
certain types of tissue; for example, the typhoid bacillus infects
intestinal tissue and the pneumococcus infects pulmonary tissue.
These organisms, therefore, cause the typical disease when they
gain access directly to the susceptible tissue; neither is dangerous
when entrance is made through scratches in the skin. The reverse
is true of tetanus which most frequently results from the penetration
of the skin by sharp objects which introduce the spores of the
organism; however, the organism can be isolated from the intestines
and feces of normal animals. A few species of bacteria produce
disease when entering by any or all of the infection atria; for
example, the tularemia organism causes infection when it enters
scratches in the skin, wounds caused by insect bites, the conjunctiva
of the eye, the lungs, on dust particles or hair, and when taken into
the intestinal tract in infected food. Some bacteria produce no
lesions at the site of entry but localize at distant points. Brucella
abortus enters through the digestive tract but most frequently in-
volves lymphoid, uterine, and mammary tissues.
The Normal Protective Mechanism of the Animal Body. A dis-
cussion of the relationship of microorganisms to disease would not
be complete without a brief description of the normal mechanism
by which all animals are protected against infection. That this
mechanism is an efficient one is apparent when one considers all
of the possibilities of infection which animals encounter in their
daily life; in fact, it is only when this natural protection fails to
function that infection results. The type of tissue, the nature of
secretions and their drainage, acidity, and alkalinity all function in
normal protection against the infection.
The Skin. The hair coat of mammals and the feathers of birds
serve to protect the skin. The layer of epithelial cells of the normal
skin constitutes an effective barrier against bacterial invasion. The